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disagreeable enough, did not prevent our 
eating heartily. .Paid Is. 3d. 

12th. Onr wagons, containing our bag' 
gage, came to town. General Oadwalader 
harangued our Philadelphia militia, to in- 
duce them to stay over their limited time, 
bat I think to little effect. I received some 
shoes, and distributed them among the men. 

13th. This morning I addressed the men, 
to know how long they would agree to 
stay, their time of enlistment being out; 
they agree to stay till Sanday next. I at- 
tend the funeral of Col. Gord, with mili- 
tary honors. 

Mth. This morning I order the men to 
parade with luggage 05 their backs, as 
ready for a march, in order to know what 
we have belonging to those who have left 
us in our different marches ; also to know 
who want blankets, knapsacks, &o. Find- 
ing a number of knapsacks fall of clothes, 
stores, &c, I put them in a chest till their 
owners call for them. We hear that the 
enemy have left Brunswick, and that part 
of the town is burnt by accident. 

15th. Oapt. Boyd sat for his miniature, 
: which I had begun at Bristol. The bat- 
talion paraded at three o'clock, to know if 
they will agree to stay ten days longer, 
till an answer can be obtained from the 
Gounoil of Safety of Pennsylvania, request- 
ing that the militia should immediately be 
sent to supply the places of those Who had 
served their 6 weeks. 

16th. Went to the Oapts. of the 2d Bat- 
talion, to know what was agreed on by the 
men of their companies, and then tried my 
own, and found a majority for returning 
home on Sunday next. I gave a double 
dose of tartar emetic to Ensign Eaverstick, 
and it scarcely. operated. Dr. Jackson in- 
formed me a little vinegar would make it 
have the effeot. As it had operated a lit- 
tle, I did not try the vinegar. 

llith. Worked on Gapt. Boyd's miniature. 

18th. Made out my acconnl of rations 
not received. Delivered 16 tents, 6 kettles, 
and 2 shovels, to Dr. Jackson. 

19th. Kise at 5 o'clock to prepare for our 
march homeward. I desired the company 
to get their breakfasts before day, and we 
got under arms before sunrise. We march- 
ed off very fast, and passed throngh Bris- 
tol, and turning to the right of Plackemin, 
we got to New Germantown, about 21 
miles from Morristown, at 3 o'clock, the 
men exceedingly fatigued, one of them, 
after sitting awhile by the fire, fainted 
a way— several complained of being entirely 
worked up — our march was rather fast. 

20th. Rose before day, and all having 
heartily breakfasted, the battalion began to 
move a little after sunrise. We march 
rather slower than yesterday. The pros- 
pects' of the country hereabouts are very 
fine — the mountains in particular, on the 
right and left. We pass through Penny- 
town, and then through Flemington, where 
the men would gladly have stopped, many 
of them being greatly fatigued ; but it was 
thought advisable to cross the river this 
evening, lest the ice should increase, though 
"the weather is growing much milder. 
Many of the men stop by the way, declar- 
ing that they can go no further. We got 
to flowel's Ferry after night, and fortu- 
nately found the river was not frozen. 

The last leaf torn off. The companies, 
doubtless, were ready, and reached Phikv 



delphia, and were dismissed. 0. W. Peale's 
diary continues in the January following. 
In the interval he was engaged in politics. 



■WAHDEBIHGS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
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Camp Lancaster, Texas, Oct. 1855. 

Theee is an extensive region of country 
lying west and north of the sources of the 
rivers of Western Texas, that will for- 
ever remain a desert — a region to be trav- 
ersed by the caravan of the trader, wild 
winds, and, wilder savages. Though sub- 
ject to heavy rains, they generally occur at 
such long intervals that the roads through 
it have, of necessity, to be determined by 
the few localities which furnish a constant 
supply of good water. The Garaanches 
and Apaches rule it, and not a party travels 
through it that its strength and condition 
is not known by these matchless free- 
booters, while they manage to escape ob- 
servation so completely that their presence 
is rarely saspected, until animals are lost, 
or one of the party is shot down by the 
arrow of an invisible foe, though their 
mode.pf warfare partakes much of the dash- 
ing chivalry of the Middle Ages, sometimes 
charging upon a superior force with lance 
and shield. As horsemen' they are un- 
rivaled ; they sit very ungracefully, lolling 
about as they ride, as if drunk or too indo- 
lent to sit up; but, when ronsed to action, 
their energy is fearful. Their hideous yells — 
in making which they pass the hand rapidly 
over the mouth — and diabolical attire, are as 
appalling as the suddenness and fierceness 
of the attack. There is really little in them 
to command our admiration or respect: 
they rarely fight from any other motive 
than plunder or self-defence, and will never 
do the latter when there is a good chance 
to run, their tactics being those of attack 
and not of defence. They are very econo- 
mical of their blood, esteeming the life of 
an Indian an equivalent for six white men, 
and no expedient unworthy a brave, where- 
by he may save his invaluable life, or any 
advantage too mean, in order to kill an 
adversary. In nothing is their sagacity 
more apparent than in the success with 
which they elude pursuit; it is rarely, if 
ever, that they are found when they are 
expecting pursuit; and that in a country 
so open as hardly to afford concealment. 
Major Simonson cautioned me, when I left 
Fort Clark, to be always prepared for an 
attack, and I would see no (ndians, and so 
it proved. Our mules were secured by 
strong chains to the wagon-tongues, so 
strong that, in case of an attempt to stam- 
pede them, their necks would break before 
the chains ; and each soldier lay down near 
where his horse was picketed, with his 
gun at his side, and a vigilant watch was 
kept during the night. 

To check the incursions of the Indians, 
the War Department establishes posts at the 
most important watering-places. The one 
at which I now write is near the junction 
of the "Live Oak Creek" with the Pecos, 
about eighty miles from where the latter 
empties into the Bio Grande. The creek 
is about seven miles long, and affords a 
constant supply of clear, good water : on 
"it are several groves of small live oaks ; 
there are also a few gum-trees, and hack- 



berries, willows, grape-vines, and rank weeds 
almost conceal the water, while they mark 
the course of the creek through a wide, 
deep valley. The Pecos rises in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, north of Santa Fe, 
and flows eight hundred miles without ap- 
parent increase. It is only about sixty 
yards wide ; but its waters are deep, rapid, 
of a chocolate color, and saline taste. Its 
banks are bluff, and covered with rank 
grass, which nearly conceals its course ; 
and, when riding through the valley, it is 
startling to find oneself for the first time 
upon the brink. 

The valley of the Pecos is no less remark- 
able than the river itself. When approach- 
ing it on the table lands you see only an 
apparently unbounded, rolling plain, with 
occasional glimpses of deep gulfs or cations 
on the left, v until you find yourself upon the 
brink of a precipice among great masses 
of detached limestone, ready to tumble 
down by a little effort of your foot, 
down, crashing and bounding until they 
finally rest in a ravine, where thousands 
have fallen before. The valley is perhaps 
three or four miles wide, and bounded on 
the opposite side, as on this, by rontinuous 
walls of rock. As the eye wanders down 
the valley, it sees scarcely an objeGt to 
arrest its attention. A thousand feet down, 
and off through the centre of the plain, the 
river pursues it winding and mysterious 
course, invisible from the long, yellow 
grass, away to the south, until the blue of 
the rocky cliff is lost i n the deeper blue of the 
distance. The engineers who, in 1849, 
surveyed this road to El Paso, were many 
weeks in finding a pass across this Valley. 
There are few places where a mule could 
descend direotly from the table lands into 
this valley. Having gained the bottom, 
the scenery is picturesque, and not so bar- 
ren as it appeared. A perpendicular wall 
of rock forms a bulwark around the sum- 
mits of the whole amphitheatre of hills, 
composed of strata of great thickness, into 
which the caves, of which I spoke in my 
last, are excavated ; from this bulwark an 
escarpment descends with greater or less 
abruptness to the floor of the valley, which 
again has a very gradual descent to the 
river. The valley is covered with low, 
thorny bushes, and grass intervening. One 
of the most remarkable features of this in- 
hospitable region is the hostility with which 
every plant bears arms ; some are entirely 
of thorns, compounded and decompounded, 
and so closely aggregated, that a sparrow 
could not build her nest in them. The 
Spanish bayonet, or Yucca, conspicuous and 
defiant, adds its many-pointed arguments 
why this is no country for a white man ; 
and the trenchant briers of the Chaparral 
would strip him of his best defence, unless 
it were of buck-skin. Under foot is con- 
cealed, half-buried in the ground, and pro- 
truding with the grass, the venomous 
thorns of eight or nine species of Echino- 
cacti. On the abrupt slopes, among the 
broken fragments of limestone and flints, a 
species of aloe spreads its thorny-pointed 
leaves just high enough to pierce the fet- 
lock of a horse. These grow more nnmer- 
our the higher you ascend. The animal 
world is in keeping with the vegetable. 
Centipedes and millipedes, of extraordinary 
size, scorpions, tarantulas (my gale), one of 
which I have, which when living, spanned 
seven and a half inches, the vinagron, a 
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repulsive crustaceous animal, about three 
inches long, with claws like a crab's, and 
■whose odor is so strong when crushed, as to 
forbid its being killed in your tent, are all 
very common, and reported to be poison- 
ous (?).. There is a species of the true taran- 
tula (Lyco&a) found here, whose four eyes 
in a quadrangle, and each a line in diameter, 
glare npon you with the brilliancy of a 
wolfs in the dark. Add to these the rattle- 
snake, which you are liable to meet at 
any moment at your tent door and in your 
bed; the "horned frogs," and other san- 
rians, spotted and striped, and you have a 
bill of fare around which Hacbeth's witches 
might have " danced right merrily." Rich 
as this region is in insects and reptiles, it is 
poor in ornithology. "Wild turkeys are 
abundant, and easily killed, as they are 
forced to resort to the few trees at night; 
and our best hunters often kill a half dozen 
on consecutive nights. Their food is de- 
spised by thelndians as enervating, hence 
the abundance of them in all those regions 
not. frequented by white men. Two species 
of quail are common, but not abundant. 
The vulture hovers about the camp, and 
among them the croak of the raven is often 
heard. Sometimes a kingfisher may be 
Been sitting moodily upon a dry tree, over 
the water; a sparrow flits away noiselessly 
from the bush before you ; or a wren, busily 
engaged with her own domestic affairs, has 
no time to spend with you, and only stops 
to respectfully touch her tail to her head 
as you pass, and seems to wonder, what so 
sensible a looking fellow can be doing in 
so desolate a country. Hawks are com- 
mon, and they seem to have a hard time 
of it. 

A few days since I was startled (for small 
things sometimes startle us in such a region) 
by hearing a great outcry among the cap- 
tain's poultry, in an adobe house just build- 
ing in front of the tent where I was sitting; 
I ran to the spot where I expected to find 
a dog with one of the chickens, but in one 
corner of the roofless house, behind a log, 
was a hawk struggling with a rooster of 
twice his weight, his large yellow eyes 
glaring defiance and refusing to release his 
prisoner until I almost had him in my grasp : 
he then only retreated to a staging just out 
of reach, where he made a determined stand, 
and replied to the stones which I threw at 
him, by winks, until the captain returned 
with his gun and shot him. This month 
has witnessed the passage, over us of great 
numbers of wild geese and ducks on their 
way south ; on one occasion I noticed that 
the five first birds in the angle in which a 
flock were passing over our heads were 
mallard ducks. This is a curious fact and 
shows, that these wild geese are veritable 
geese and not know nothings, that they 
should be led off by an old drake and com- 
panions. Blue and green winged teal visit 
Jhe creek, and £he avocet, goosander, and 
some other migratory water-birds and 
waders are sometimes seen; quadrupeds are 
still fewer. The black bear, wolf, and fox, 
I have seen, as well as the great long eared 
hare and small rabbit. The common deer 
of Texas, though not so abundant as in the 
alluvial country below, are sufficiently so, 
and the black-tailed deer of California are 
sometimes seen on the tablelands, with the 
antelope and marmot. . A small digitigrade 
herbivorous aDimal inhabits the holes in the 
cliffs, but I could never see it, and there was 
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no means of taking a specimen. Decayed 
horns of the buffalo, remind us that this 
was once their range, but it is far to the 
north that the Indians now hunt tbem. 
There is one drawback to hunting in this 
part of Texas more serious than thorns or 
rocks — one never knows, when he leaves 
camp to go any distance, but he may be 
made game of himself before he returns. 

" Dp the airy mountain 

Down the rocky glen 
We daren't go a hunting 

For fear of little men." 

We never go to the creek to bathe, but our 
weapons are laid upon the bank, so near that 
they may be reached at a moment's notice. 
Such is the place where trwo companies of 
the 1st Infantry, under Captain Carpenter, 
are compelled to make themselves as com- 
fortable as possible for an indefinite period, 
and protect themselves from Indians and 
ennui. As for any offensive operations, 
what can they do without horses, against 
these Arabs of the American desert? As 
well might dragoons be used as marines on 
the deck of a frigate. I have had every rea- 
son to be proud as an American of the char- 
acter of our army officers; one never meets 
with a discourtesy from the graduates of 
West Point, or sees one that is not every inch 
a soldier, and it seems entirely out of place 
to send such men to hunt Indians. It seems 
like a sad waste of science and talent^-They 
are men worthy of a better foe. Their very 
energy is crippled by the necessity of con- 
forming to orders, in so many ways, that they 
can accomplish nothing. The qualifications 
for this warfare are endurance, daring, cun- 
ning and coolness, and there should be 
entire freedom to conform to the necessities 
of the case, to hunt the. Indian in his own 
style ; to endure long marches without 
cooking, without baggage in silence; to 
hover about the track of the savage where 
ever it leads ; to be a shadow to a shadow. 
What can be expected when an .officer is sent 
with a company of riflemen, when they are 
sent with a long train of wagons, which can 
can barely carry forage for their own mules' 
consumption, thundering over the road, en- 
cumbered with. hen coops and milch cows, 
tents, heavy-bedding and all the parapher- 
nalia of the camps of a regular army, and 
their progress announced with a flourish of 
trumpets; Can we not laugh with the old 
warrior as he strips the flesh from the 
bones of a mule that he has stolen from the 
train the night before, and dries provision 
as he goes for a week's travel, and still 
follows the invader by the noise he makes 
as lie goes. That these things are so, is not 
the officer's fault, but he has to obey orders 
from the Secretary of War, who has never 
been in the country, and has no interest in 
bringing the war to an end. My travels in 
Texas have given me sympathy for the 
young officer who enters the service full of 
ambition for advancement. and distinction, 
and finds himself an exile, banished, with 
all his new-born honors, to some frontier 
post, away from all the elevating influences 
of home. Long marches, hard labor, much 
danger, no honor, and great privations, and 
if by favor of his superior he is permitted 
to return to the haunts of civilized men, 
the savings of years are spent to defray the 
expenses of the journey. His recreations 
are few. Without his dog and gun what 
would he do? His West Point education 



has not opened. to him the volume of nature 
in which he might find so much to instruct 
and amuse, his books are few, and in the 
dull routine of camp life he almost forgets 
whatever he knew. From reveille in the 
morning till tattoo in the night, what has 
he done but obey orders? and during the 
lone night while he listens to the sentry's 
call, 'and the wolfs answer from the hill, 
what has he to think of but the chances of 
his promotion, or orders to some new post, 
which he hopes will at least afford him a 
change, if it does not improve his situation. 
He has no chances of distinction, and no 
hopes of promotion but in the death of bid 
superiors. We are all very generous when 
we have nothing to give, and disinterested 
when we have nothing to gain; but if I 
were an officer in the army, where so much 
depends upon rank to which there is but 
one road, I do not know that I would not 
read the announcement of the demise of old 
Maj. Longwind, whereby I add a new bar 
to my shoulder-strap, with more unacknow- 
ledged satisfaction than I would of sorrow 
at the death of my junior officer. Captain 0., 
among his many good qualities, has that of a 
good sportsman, and in his two pointers, 
Cola and Quail, he finds the companionship 
that his long service on the frontiers has 
made congenial. Nor can I wonder at his 
attachment to them. Cola is finely de- 
veloped, intellectually as well as physically ; 
generally grave and uncommunicative" to 
strangers, he goes into ecstasies at the pros- 
pect of a hunt, although in these adventures 
he generally comes back with a thorn in ■ 
his foot ; towards me, as his master's, guest ; . 
he extends the rights of hospitality in the 
most cordial manner, and at the firslsotmd 
of the drum that calls the garrison from 
their slumbers, Cola bounds through the 
tent curtains,- and in the most, impassioned 
manner, impresses upon my face the other- 
wise inexpressible joy he feels in seeing me 
so well: then seeing that his kindness is 
appreciated he disappears suddenly, before 
the order of our mutual congratulations has 
suffered from satiety. Quail, .the junior 
dog, excels the other in the extravagance 
of the expressions of his regard, but I have 
not much confidence in the sincerity of his 
attachment ; he makes too many friends in 
camp, and on several occasions-I have, de- 
tected him' running away with one of my 
slippers. The steward said it was Quail that 
masticated my shoe-brush, and I strongly 
•suspect him of stealing a bag of shot; at all 
events I charged him with it (the sho.t) 
upon which he barked twice, which, to. say 
the least, was very equivocal, and .he has 
discontinued .his visits since. . The readi- 
ness with which the dogs bark at night, on 
the approach of any unusual object, contri- 
butes more to the safety of individuals go- 
ing about after dark than anything else. 
It is not an uncommon casualty to have a 
man shot through the body with an arrow 
in the dark, and even in thp day-time, and 
yet no Indian be seen. Such .was the fate 
of a musician to one of the companies now 
here, while it was encamped on Devil's 
Eiver." 

The command here is very busily en- 
gaged in preparing winter quarters, and as 
the Captain had expressed a desire to send 
ont a party to explore a shorter route to 
Howard Springs, but could not spare an 
officer to go with it, I proposed to under- 
take it, I. was furnished with three of the 
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best hunters at the post, Yonng, Dennen, 
and Beardall. We rode mules, and each 
man, besides his rifle, carried a six-shooter, 
a canteen of water, some biscuit, and a 
blanket. Descending the left bank of the 
Pecos about three miles, passing several 
canons, we entered one that seemed most 
likely to furnish us the desired wagon-road ; 
from its width, and the dry bed of a stream 
that bisected it, it would be called by the 
Mexicans an Aroyo. The cliffs on each side 
were not less than seven hundred feet above 
the ground on which we were riding, and 
everywhere impassable. As we advanced 
np this valley we saw other cations enter- 
ing to the right and left, each more narrow 
and impassable than the last. In the fis- 
sures of the rocks the cedars were growing, 
and the heads of the cafions were choked 
up with them. We continued on for two 
miles or more in the main valley, the pas- 
sage of which grew each moment more 
difficult from the thickets, and rocks rolled 
down into the bottom. Beardall, who was 
riding a short distance ahead, motioned to 
us to keep back, and jumping from his 
mule he soon disappeared amongst the 
bushes. He had discovered some deer, high 
up on the rocky sides, of the ravine, des- 
cending to the Pecos for water, and they 
came on in a file in confidence of entire 
security in this secluded ravine, where 
never the foot of white man had traveled 
before, until the report of Beardall's rifle 
startled 'the echos from the rocks, and sent 

. the deer bounding away, leaving a bloody 
trail. .The hunter followed the track until 
it ledinto another ravine. It soon became 
impossible to proceed, even for the sure- 
footed mule, from the wild confusion with 
which the detached rocks, and dead and 
living cedars, were piled by. the torrents 
after heavy rains. It bad been apparent 
for some time that a wagon-road through 
this caflon was impossible, and we had been 
continuing on with the hope of finding a 
place where it was possible to get our' ani- 
mals out on the table lands, where we 
might continue our explorations at better 
advantage. Choosing a spot where the 

• rocky wall seemed more broken down than 
elsewhere, we dismounted, and leading each 
Lis mule by the cabris, or strong rope by 
which they are secured, we succeeded in 
ascending several hundred feet over the 
loose rock and soil to the ramparts, to 
which I have already alluded. The dim"-, 
culties of this part of the ascent were greater 
than we anticipated, but, by means of ropes 
and whips, we finally succeeded in getting 
our animals upon the plains. "We then laid 
our course by compass to find other cafions 
lower down, which might furnish better 
facilities for a road, but they were allfonnd 
to partake of thesame characteristics. They 
are so peculiar and unlike those seen fur- 
ther east, that I would rather subject my- 
self to the charge of being tedious than not 
to give a jnst idea of them. Their peculi- 
arity depends upon the solidity of the up- 
permost stratum of the rock, which consti- 
tutes the whole mass of the earth. This 
stratum is of caen stone, and though soft, is 
fine in texture, and firm, while that immedi- 
ately below is shelly ; below these, the rock 
becomes harder and more crystalline, af- 
fording in some of them marble of fine 
qualities, and unique colors. When the 
rains have fallen, and the water has been 
seeking a passage from the table lands to 



the Pecos, it has' glided over the surface 
until it reached the cliff where it has under- 
mined the solid stratum above, and by the 
force acquired in its fall lias cut away the 
harder rock below, thus forming these 
gulfs or cafions which, as they continue to 
extend into the table lands, divaricate like 
the ramifications of an artery, each ultimate 
branch terminating in a precipice. A hun- 
dred yards from the head "they do not often 
exceed that width. .There are no springs 
of water in them. Such luxuries occur 
only in the lowest places of the deepest 
valleys, and then but seldom. 

Our progress was constantly interrupted 
by them ; and we had no means of know- 
ing our vicinity tft them, until they yawned 
before us. Before we Jiad gone far on the 
table lands, we found ourselves riding 
through a prairie-dog town, which I remem- 
bered to have seen on the day before my 
arrival at Camp Lancaster, and soon after 
came upon the road, when we saw a mail 
party bound to our post. They were no 
less astonished to see us coming up from 
the cafions than- we were to find that we 
had cut off a day's journey. 

We continued on to the south until three 
o'clock, without finding a spot where we 
dared attempt to descend with bur mules, 
nor was I willing to risk it at the same 
place where .we came np, as in the descent 
a single misstep would have been fatal. It 
was too late in the day to return by the 
same road, and it was determined to pro- 
ceed at once to the cliff that overlooks the 
camp, and if we could not get our animals 
down, we could picket them for the night, 
and go down ourselves. 

In passing the head of 'a caflon a fine 
buck started up from the bushes; and 
Young, leaving his mule, crept cautiously 
up to within a hundred yards, and fired. 
The deer fell dead in his tracks, and at the 
same time- another sprang up from the 
grass, and, looking in bewilderment at his 
dead companion and in the direction whence 
the mysterious sound came, stood still while 
the hunter reloaded his rifle. The unwary 
victim fixed his attention upon me in the 
distance as having some connection with 
the alarm he had jnst received; his white 
breast exposed to full view, until another 
report from Young's rifle again startled him. 
He ran a few paces, and again stood ; the 
otter hunters were now closing around him, 
and two shots were fired at him as he ran, 
but without effect; and I exploded a cap 
at him myself — the only timel have snapped 
gun at a deer in Texas. Young's ball had 
passed through his lungs, and he was fain 
to lie down in the grass, with his face still 
to his foes and his horns erect, until Young 
again advanced and fired. One horn bound- 
ed to the distance of a rod as the ball 
-struck the skull at its base, and at the 
same instant the head sunk forever in the 
grass. 

" 'Twas pitiful — 'twas wondrous pitiful !" 
but the venison, was excellent; and, having 
beheaded and disemboweled the two, they 
were packed behind. Dennen and Beardall, 
and we hurried on. I have often visited 
the promontory overlooking our camp, and 
I thought it more easy of descent than any 
place 1 had seen during the day. The-sun 
was setting, and we had no time to lose. 
A herd of antelopes- bounded away, with 
their goat-like gallop, as we rode throng 
the prairie-dog towns. It is not a little sin- 



gular that the grass on the fable lands is 
better than in the valleys, and clear from 
chaparral or agaves. Young and myself 
pushed forward, leaving the laden mules to 
follow, until, fearful that they would lose 
our trail, I directed Young to wait for them, 
and follow, while I made all the haste I 
could to reach the desired point before ' 
dark. Having found it, I returned to meet 
the men, and conduct them to it. Away 
across the valley the sky was still red when 
the sun went down, and threw a glare 
upon all the headlands, revealing the 
ravines and the canvas walls of our tents, like 
little white spots on the dark ground far 
below us. Our appearance on the cliff was 
at once discovered in camp, for our whole 
figures, mules and all, stood out in bold 
relief upon the sky, and removed the anx- 
iety of the commander, for a horse had 
been found in the vicinity of the post with 
an arrow shot into him, and the mail 
brought news of Indian outrages in the 
settlements; that the Bangers had invaded* 
Mexico, and been repulsed ; and that the 
settlers on the Leona and other places on 
the road to San Antonio, were being de- 
serted from fear of invasion by the Mexicans 
and Indian combined. The prospect of my 
safe return thi-ough the hostile country 
seemed bad enough ; but Major Ruff was 
expected down in a few days with his com- 
pany of mounted Rifles, on his return to 
San Antonio, from a reconnoissancein New 
Mexico, and with him I should feel .safe. 

A tew days after the captain invited me to 
accompany him to the head of the creek to 
learn whether the grove of trees that grew 
there would furnish him a flag-staff, of which 
he stood in need. The sergeant brpught 
me a mule to ride that was unaccustomed 
to the saddle, and the horn of the saddle 
was broken off, leaving a sharp and danger-- 
ous splinter in its place. Whea I was 
ready to mount the captain had already 
started on, and I had no time to change it, 
so, mounting in haste, I touched the mule 
with my spurs, when there ensued a series 
of evolutions not laid down in cavalry 
tactics, and entirely unbecomingthe high 
position which for a moment I held. I 
was in a dilemma, of which the splintered 
horn before me gave the more serious 
apprehensions, when one movement, more 
vigorous than the rest, projected me, rifle, 
spurs and all, according to the law of 
projectiles, into which my West Point 
friends had not - duly indoctrinated me, 
over his ears, and I suspect over my own ; 
but upon that point I had no positive im- - 
pression, nor as to the point of contact 
with the ground. I only know that the 
spurs and myself, the principals in the 
affair, suffered no injury; and that the 
captain's invaluable rifle had its sights de- 
ranged, aud the steward (my esquire) said 
that when he picked it off the ground it 
was more than half-cocked, for which 
unwarrantable calumny I ordered him to his 
quarters, and stopped his grog for the day. 
As to the mule, I judged his conduct to be 
perfectly justifiable,' according to the laws 
of honor and the land. He did no more 
up to that moment than he was compelled 
to do, to maintain his relf-respect. It was 
not necessary that he should continue to 
kick at me after I was down ; but then his 
ears were so long that he could not help it. 
I concluded to permit the commander to 
get his own flag-staff, and repaired to my 
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tent;to write, and a considerable portion 
of this letter was written immediately after 
that event, so that, if it exhibits any special 
dullness, you must consider the long ears, 
and be as charitable as I. 

It would seem impossible that a person 
could approach within view of our camp 
without himself being observed, for every- 
where the high, undulating outline of the 
cliffs affords scarcely a bush for conceal- 
ment. I have seated myself for hours 
with a spy-glass, searching every object 
within its range, away for miles through 
the water-worn gorges of the long slopes, 
and into the cedar-choked canons across the 
Pecos, where the whole hill-sides are in sha- 
dow soon after noon, but I could never dis- 
tinguish a moving object, except our own 
animals grazing in the valley, and the gleam 
of the burnished musket of the sentry on a 
hill near them. There was one day a cry 
of "bear, bear," and those who were in 
readiness started for the cliff nearest camp 
with rifles and guns to run down the bear 
that had been seen running along the ledges 
near the summit. I joined in with others, 
and we had a grand imnt over the spurs of 
the hills, and into the canons, and one or 
two joined us on horseback; but at length 
the information was sent after us that a 
soldier had seen a buzzard sailing along on 
such a steady and slow wing, just in range 
with the cliff, and had mistaken it. for a 
bear, and we were all sold. This cliff is a 
favorite place of resort,for me before sun- 
Bet, not that the view is any wider than 
from the valley ; but the effect of the setting 
sun as the shadows lengthen, and one emi- 
nence after another became involved in it, 
revealing ravines where none were, ever 
seen before, and throwing those that were 
into bolder relief, until at length all below 
me became a homogeneous grey, and the 
cliff on which I stood still gilded, can be 
imagined, but to be felt must be seen. The 
stratifications of limestone on the slopes 
are but partially concealed by the thin soil 
and vegetation ; and, as the captain re- 
marked, on a visit he made with me to the 
place, the whole topography was mapped 
out below us by the lines of stratification, 
which to me resembled watered silk. 

The abstract quality of vastness in this 
scenery awakens an emotion of sublimity 
in the mind of the most indifferent ob- 
server ; bnt when to this is added the 
thought of the changes which it mnst have 
undergone, the successive deposits of such 
innumerable strata, of the debris of count- 
less generations, of the same forms not only, 
but of the Whole races of marine animals, 
whose vast marble monument has been 
raised from the depths of the sea, to become 
the basis of a continent, and the water- 
worn furrows upon whose face, are deep 
enough to excite in us the emotion of sub- 
limity, we feel like ephemera in the infinity 
of duration. I have observed that the 
emotions produced by vast mountains is 
not always in proportion to their vastness, 
but to qualities peculiar to different regions 
of the world. To one who stands upon 
Mount "Washington, in New Hampshire, 
and looks down upon the drifting clouds, 
and the " wide world dimly seen," sur- 
rounded by piles of misshapen lichen-cover- 
ed rocks, where no insect or sp'ire of grass 
lives, eternal desolation is the ruling idea, 
and it is overpowering. So. when I have 
stood upon a summit of the volcanic moun- 



tains of Peru or Central America, where 
the altitude was as great, and the desola- 
tion as complete; but where the vitrifices 
and sharp rocks, upon which not even 
lichens grew, seemed as if formed but yes- 
terday, I am overwhelmed by the thought 
of the mysterious power that slumbered 
below me. I suppose that I am alluding to 
a fact that every lover of, nature has felt, 
and one of a thousand that they only can. 
J. D. B. S. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
ARTIST. 

33a 3«k ©upijcr. 

NO. VII.,. 

(Reminiscences Continued^ 

Some day in July — I forget which — my 
father returned from the city somewhat 
late; it was evening, and I was gardening: 
he stole past me without speaking, and ap- 
proached the house ; my mother threw up 
the window; "Well?" she said — my father 
nodded — I re-addressed myself to the spade, 
and knew I was a student of the Koyal 
Academy. 

Now, after I had " sent in my model," I 
had not said a word on the subject; no one 
had in my hearing, and that day I was ig- 
norant that my fate was being inquired into. 
Odd that I remember washing my hands 
that evening ! I do it every day — know I 
do it as I fcnow I dine, but can't recall this 
fact distinctly of any other time ! My 
hair stood up very genius-like, and I went 
down to tea. My mother looked radiant 
as my Grecian Pasithoe, my father was 
reading the paper. "Well, my boy," he 
said, " you are admitted for three months 
as a probationer" — and went on reading. 
"Yes," I said, "and to be turned out at 
the expiration of the three months 1 ' — for I 
was anything but satisfied with my posi- 
tion : I had (whilst washing my hands) 
leaped over three months of probation, and 
been sitting in the President's chair. 

My father made formidable preparations 
for ray onslaught at the Academy. Deal 
boards were out of the question : they were 
" disrespectful," he said ; and accordingly 
mahogany stretching- frames, modelling- 
slates, and bankers, on a new principle, 
were forthwith in course of construction. 
I protested against them in vain, averred 
that I should be ashamed to send for these 
things if I should be turned out, as I should 
he for a certainty — that they would only 
remain to swell the riches of the academy, 
and to impoverish ours. But he said I did 
not want to send for them, and they would 
be ready when I tried again. Nor was I 
altogether sincere in my opposition — I had 
an illimitable conception of the grandeur 
and dignity of the Royal Academy. If my 
father prepared the means and appliances, 
I rubbed up my classics for the occasion, 
and got my brother to grind me in geometry 
and optics, which I was sure must be 
called into requisition for elucidating per- 
spective, both aerial and linear. " This is 
the nineteenth century," I thought, (the 
papers said so, often) and makes new 
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sciences, as Oadmua made letters. They 
appear continually. There are archseolo- 
gists, palaeontologists, microscopists, histo- 
logists, anthropologists, psychologists, and 
transcendental anatomists, all ready to run 
into the arms of the artist, if he is only 
strong enough to bear the embrace — all 
ready to offer something in aid of the Arts 
which they reverence. Nor was there 
ever so broad a road of intercourse and 
fraternization between artist and. philoso- 
pher, as now. Will not the dewy lawn 
and wind-swept sky of the artist only be 
justly appreciated by the meteorologist? 
Will not the geologist and the botanist 
sometimes look for star-thistle among those 
chalk patches the artist introduces for 
effect ? Will the botanist endure cetterach 
in swamps, royal fern on rocks, or adder's- 
tongue on the top of a mountain? Will 
not the mineralogist expect stalactites to 
keep to their grottoes? The archaeologist 
will be uneasy about lancet windows with 
transoms ? The psychologist dislike angels 
with ducks 1 wings? The anatomist, lions 
with, knitted brows? Neither will the 
Nautilus sail gracefully in the nineteenth 
century. 

Thinking after this fashion, if not exactly 
of these facts, I continued — " What if the 
obsolete remnant of last century decry the 
assistance of science as mechanical, and 
cling to their artistic anatomy of muscles ' 
minus fascia, and go on groping 'by feeling ; 
somehow" — this race is becoming extinct. 
The Koyal Academy of Arts in England 
ignores it, goes, for professors of anatomy, 
directly to the hospital, has its university 
professors of ancient literature, of ancient 
history, is recognized by the Head of the, 
State, and lest any one should suspect that 
all this application of knowledge and. of 
power, to anything so * useless as the Arts, 1 
is a flourish, or empty parade — the church 
affirms solemnly by a bishop, that these 
Arts are dedicated to Heaven!" Yes, the 
Fine Arts in England had an academy, that 
academy had a chaplain, that chaplain was 
the Bishop of London. 

And now that I was going to enter this 
holy of holies of Art, I attempted, by way. 
of preparation, to realize the interior of 
the temple. The veil had not been lifted 
by those of its acolothists, who, from time 
to time, visited the museum, making mete- 
oric appearance there, enlightening a fa- 
vored few, and vanishing. I was pro- 
foundly ignorant of facts, and forthwith 
went about to build up an academy ou 
such foundation as the resources of the 
nineteenth century afforded — not doubting 
that these were in fullest requisition, from 
certain reported facts— -let me get a cata- 
logue, and copy them out: 

'.' The Lord. Bishop of London, Chaplain. 
- The Lord Bishop or LlandaS; 

Professor of Ancient Literature. 
Henry Hallara, Esq.,. 

Professor of Ancient TRstory. 
Sir George Staunton, Bart., 

Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 
Joseph Henry Green, 

Professor of Anatomy, 
tec, &c, Ac." 

Here were data : religion and science to 
aid the arts. "A chapel "must be attached 
to the school for the devotional exercise of 
the student : his duties begin with morning 
prayer? The school is probably a great 
glyptothek, the roof supported by white 
columns forming side aisles, each lighted by 
side windows; so that statues placed in 



